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but were judged unsatisfactory by the new school because in them
Vasnetsov still adhered too much to realism. They were not "vi-
sions" but actual, living people in the midst of real nature, al-
though compared with Polenov's (b. 1844) frankly realistic works
they undoubtedly represented an approach to idealism. Vasnetsov's
ideas were a novelty in Russia and as such could not fail to arouse
intense feeling and argument among both artists and the public.
His transition from the subjects of fairy tale to the painting of
frescoes at the Cathedral of the Assumption in Kiev (1886) was
accompanied by rumors that there would be created something
"great and holy, a new revelation." Vasnetsov obviously aspired
to the crown of laurels Ivanov had failed to attain. When ten years
later the work was finished, those who saw it were amazed at the
unusual blending of Byzantine tradition with modern technique.
His Madonna, with her enormous eyes and coquettish posture,
brought Vasnetsov great popularity. But this time the young artists
were right when they refused to acknowledge him as the one to
revive national religious art. They compared Va!snetsov*s work
with the recently rediscovered ancient Russian icon, and the com-
parison was to his detriment. The young generation showed a
preference for their contemporary Nesterov (b. 1862), though in
their opinion his collaboration with Vasnetsov on the frescoes of
the Cathedral in Kiev had rather corrupted him. Nesterov's icons
were considered to be "as sugary and manneristic as Vasnetsov's
artificial creations," but he received recognition for "the poetry of
his prayerful moods, the gentle ecstasies, the wonderful visions and
revelations," harmonizing so perfectly with his landscape. Scenes
from monastic life and visions of the ascetics were unfolded by
him against the austere background of the Russian North, where
many of the Russian saints had lived, and many of the hagio-
graphic legends had originated.
The younger artists, Roerich (b. 1874), Bilibin (b. 1876), and
the solitary Vrubel (1856-1910), naturally moved forward more
daringly in this sphere of legend and folklore. Vrubel in particular
should be singled out for the grandiosity of conceptions, the in-
tense, incessant quest of new forms of beauty, and the acute and
morbid feeling that his accomplishments could never equal his
aspirations. His mastery of tonality, which attained perfection in